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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



The New Labor Party in England. — Within the last three or four years 
a factor has begun to make itself felt in English politics, the significance of 
which few Englishmen, and, as is to be expected, still fewer foreigners, appreciate. 
The new Labor party is a result of the trade-union movement. The British and 
Irish trade unions have now held for a long time an annual congress, which 
chooses a " parliamentary committee " to represent their political interests. 

Careful observers of the situation have felt for some time that a successful 
socialistic or labor party could be organized only through these trade unions, with 
their strong foothold in the centralized industries and their very great financial 
resources. In the year 1899 the Trades-Union Congress passed a resolution direct- 
ing its parliamentary committee to call a congress of trade unions and socialistic 
societies to organize the political representation of workingmen. 

The result was that in February, 1900, there met in London a gathering com- 
posed of delegates from sixty-seven trade unions having a membership of 545,316, 
and three socialistic societies, namely, the Independent Labor Party (the " I. 
L. P.," so called), the Social-Democratic Federation, and the Fabian Society. 
These three societies had an aggregate membership of 22,861. At this convention 
a Labor Representation Committee was chosen from among the delegates of the 
constituent bodies just mentioned. 

The principal question at this first congress and also later was the position of 
the new organization relative to the existing political parties. The formation of 
an independent party seemed a difficult and expensive undertaking ; but, on the 
other hand, a Conservative minority among the trade-unionists made it impossible 
to swing the full strength of the new movement to the side of the Liberals. In 
view of these difficulties a policy was finally agreed upon, by which labor members 
of Parliament were to hold together on all questions relating to labor, but were 
free otherwise to ally themselves with either of the old parties. 

This arrangement continued in force for two or three years, during which time 
the movement was rapidly gaining ground, both in point of numbers, and in the 
winning of several notable victories by Labor Representation Committee candi- 
dates. In February, 1903, however, a change occurred. It was decided that hence- 
forth labor candidates should refrain from identifying themselves with either of 
the parties, and should use only the word " Labor " as their party name. The 
new party has organized itself along the lines laid down by the English trade 
unions. The delegates to the annual convention have one vote for every 1,000 
members of the trade union, trade council, or socialistic society which they repre- 
sent. The growth of the party is remarkable ; from a membership of 353,070 in 
1900-1901, it has increased to 956,025 for the year 1903-4. In general the great 
majority of the English trade-unionists have given their allegiance to the new 
movement, with the notable exception, however, of some 450,000 miners, who, 
with their six representatives in Parliament, hold fast to the Liberal party. 

The Labor party has as yet no official program ; its own organization has, up 
to the present, formed its principal aim. Beyond the nationalization of the rail- 
roads, and the reform of trade-union legislation, nothing to which it has lent its 
support has proceeded farther than the usual Liberal program. 

The relation of the new party to socialism is a complicated one. The positive 
ideas of the socialists are constantly winning more and more ground among the 
trade-unionists, who seem to feel little or no hostility to socialism. If the earnest 
and capable socialist leaders are able to wait, and not press forward too rapidly, 
the future of the Labor party is undoubtedly in their hands. 
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So far as the next parliamentary elections are concerned, the new party may 
count with considerable certainty upon having twenty, perhaps thirty, and possibly 
even forty, representatives elected. — Edward R. Pease, " Die neue Arbeiterpartei 
in England," Archiv fur Sosialwissenschaft und Sosialpolitik, Vol. XIX (1904), 
p. 3- E. B. W. 

Fashion. — Two opposing tendencies are ever manifested in human life ; one 
sets in the direction of socialistic uniformity, of conformity to type, of passive 
acquiescence ; the other makes for change and innovation, for the restlessness of 
individual initiative struggling to pass beyond the bounds of social convention. 
The former tendency is generally maintained by the psychological principle of 
imitation. 

Fashion combines and satisfies in an especial manner both of these contrasted 
and yet complementary tendencies ; for the essential of fashion is a specialized 
sort of conformity, which is nevertheless not without a certain individuality. 
Fashion signifies uniformity within a certain limited group, whose members are 
complacent in the assurance that they are conspicuously marked off and differenti- 
ated from all outside of the group. 

Clothing, social conduct, amusements, constitute the specific field of fashion ; 
for here no dependence is placed on really vital motives of human action ; no 
objective justification is necessary, and these fields are accordingly relinquished to 
a rule which becomes unendurable in the matter of religious faith or scientific 
interests. 

Fashion increases in mutability with the growth of civilization. The savage 
has a deep-rooted distrust of what is new and unfamiliar, but the civilized man 
has risen superior to this feeling of insecurity in the presence of the novel. He 
has, moreover, neither the deep-seated hostility which suffices to maintain group 
demarkations among the uncivilized, nor the mental stimulus of new and vivid 
impressions which satisfies the need of change among primitive men. 

As was hinted at above, fashion makes possible a kind of social obedience 
which at the same time has elements of individual initiative. The dude, for 
example, who practices a variation from the prevailing style upon the quantitative 
side in that he goes to the last extreme in his use of the fashion, is both, in a sense, 
a leader and a follower. In this connection we may find a parallel in democracy, 
which leads persons to seek the dignity and sensation of command, but tends to a 
confusion and ambiguity of sensations and a failure to distinguish between ruling 
the mass and being ruled by it. 

It is curious to note that the very negation of the dicta of fashion becomes 
at times fashionable, just as atheism has been made into a religion and freedom 
has grown intolerant and arbitrary. 

In regard to woman, if one may venture to generalize, greater similarity 
among the different members of her sex, together with the weakness of her social 
position, at least until very recently, goes to explain her regard for custom, for what 
is generally accepted, and, at the same time, her anxiety for all the relative indi- 
vidualization and personal conspicuousness that remain. And these are elements 
which compensate in a certain sense for her lack of position in a class based on a 
calling or profession. 

By a strict conformity to all outward social requirements, sensitive and deli- 
cate natures often throw a veil over their personal feelings and tastes, fearing lest 
a peculiarity in externals may betray a peculiarity of their innermost soul. The 
trivialities and commonplaces of conversation are but a mask which prevents one 
from looking into the depths of the individual soul. Thus by relinquishing to 
conventionality the externals of life, we save for ourselves, independent and intact, 
the citadel of our innermost experiences. 

The feeling of shame results from the isolation of the individual; hence it 
happens that as soon as he feels the sanction of fashion, that is, of concerted 
action, he loses the sense of embarrassment and modesty. Indeed, many fashions 
tolerate breaches of modesty which, if suggested to the individual alone, would be 
angrily repudiated. — Geoeg Simmel, International Quarterly, October, 1904. 

E. B. W. 
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Suicide in Cities. — In spite of the difficulties in the way of accurate 
statistics of suicide, such as, for example, uncertainty in regard to the number by 
drowning, there is nevertheless valuable statistical material accessible, as in the 
reports issued by the city of Munich, which extend to sixty-one cities of Germany, 
and present very interesting results in regard to the influence of the city and of the 
inclinations of its inhabitants upon suicide. 

It has long been known that suicides are more frequent in cities than in the 
country — indeed, according to Rehfisch, from two to three times as frequent. This 
is not surprising when it is considered that in the cities the struggle for existence 
is carried on with the greatest keenness, and that there nervous tension reaches 
its highest pitch. The increasing differentiation of economic and social life in the 
city, the necessity of labor on the part of several members of the family in order 
to provide support, the inroads of alcoholism under these circumstances, and the 
deficient physique transmitted to children by overworked or debauched parents — 
all of these factors are significant in their influence upon suicide. 

In an examination of the frequency of suicides in cities, there are two points 
which it is necessary to keep in view. One is the relation between the percentage 
of suicides in the given city, and that in the district in which the city lies. Where 
the average of the district is high, there the suicides in cities will be still a little 
higher ; and where it is low, as in the Rhineland, the figures for suicides in the 
cities of the district will show a perceptible rise. 

A second important factor is the effect of an increase in the population of 
cities upon the percentage of suicides. Not less than twenty-six of the sixty-one 
cities in the Munich report show a perhaps unexpected decrease in suicides along 
with a remarkable increase in population ; in a number more the proportion 
between population and suicides does not change ; while in the remaining cities 
there has been an insignificant increase in the number of suicides. 

In view, however, of the short period covered by the statistics, it is not to be 
hastily concluded that the increase of city populations has in reality no effect 
upon the prevalence of suicide among the inhabitants. 

When we turn from the comparison of suicide in a district as a whole, and in 
its cities, and give our attention to a comparison of the statistics of suicide in 
various cities of the empire, all uniformity vanishes. Large cities of nearly equal 
populations vary widely in their statistics of suicide, and the same is true of the 
smaller cities. The industrial character of a city throws as little light upon the 
matter, for the highly industrial cities of the Rhineland and Westphalia with their 
thousands of working-people stand very low in their percentages of suicides. 
Indeed, we do not arrive at a tenable ground of explanation for the wide varia- 
tions, reaching from 0.70 to 3.72 suicides per 10,000 inhabitants in the sixty-one 
cities studied, until we take up the matter of the religious complexion of the 
districts and cities in the list. An examination of the cities in question reveals the 
fact that in general the cities having low figures for suicides are those of the 
Catholic districts, such as the Rhine country, while the cities with the highest 
figures for suicide are those where a Protestant population is predominant. For 
example, in the three purely Catholic districts of Aachen, Minister, and Oppeln, 
during the years 1892-96, there were 5.4, 7.0, and 8.4 suicides respectively, per 
100,000 inhabitants, while in the three purely Protestant districts of Potsdam, 
Magdeburg, and Liegnitz the figures rose to 32.9, 33.5, and 39.4 respectively. In 
Bavaria the suicides among Protestants were two and a half times as numerous as 
among Catholics in the district. These facts seem to indicate an undeniable reli- 
gious factor in the frequency of suicides. — Dr. Hans Rost, " Der Selbstmord in 
den Stadten,'' Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, Vol. VI (1904), p. 2. 

E. B. W. 

English Prisons and Their Methods. — The British public has had it fre- 
quently borne in upon them, especially by headlines in the press, that the inmates 
of our prisons are " coddled criminals." This charge of coddling seems to have 
been accepted by at least a section of the public as the only criticism applicable to 
a system which its advocates regard as hardly capable of improvement. 

Having had personal, though enforced, experience of English prison adminis- 
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tration, I have naturally formed opinions and come to conclusions with regard 
thereto. I have no intention of making an attack upon English prison officials as 
a body. Many of them, I feel sure, are most excellent men, performing highly 
distasteful, though necessary, duties. At the same time many of them are devotees 
of the system as it exists and either cannot see or, if they see, will not admit that it 
is capable of improvement. The result is that prison officials become more or less 
a caste and regard the prisoner from that standpoint. 

In regard to the " coddling," I may say at once, as one who has been subjected 
to what has been called by that name, that it does not in fact exist. It may 
astonish some persons to learn that the convict is far worse off today than he was 
when transportation was in vogue, and in almost every respect his lot compares 
unfavorably with that of a convict in any other civilized country. 

Prisons exist for the purpose of punishment, and this should be kept promi- 
nently in view. In regard to the jail-bird class, English prisons somewhat fail in 
this purpose, by not making them feel their punishment sufficiently. For every 
person is treated alike, and accordingly everyone feels his punishment not alike, 
but quite differently. To one man it is a living death, to another it is merely a 
temporary inconvenience. The curse of the present English prison system is that 
it is not reformatory. It manufactures criminals, and it never succeeds in leading 
back the professional criminal to the paths of virtue, and does not even attempt 
it. At the present time the public expends £650,000 annually in maintaining a 
few thousand prisoners, who are employed in unremunerative labor and are dis- 
charged from prison in every way unfitted to lead an honest life. Those who are 
charged with the administration of the English prison system know that it is a 
distasteful and degrading punishment. They desire that it shall remain so because, 
as I think, they fail to see that a prison should aim at being something other, or 
rather something more, than a vindictive or retributive institution. The primary 
object of such a place should be the emendation of the culprit, and until such object 
is recognized, and not only recognized but given practical effect, English prisons 
will remain, as I believe in my soul they are today, forcing-houses for criminals, 
paupers, and lunatics. — H. J. B. Montgomery, International Journal of Ethics, 
October, 1904. E. B. W. 

Note on Funerary Ornaments from Rubiana and a Coffin from Sta. 
Anna, Solomon Islands. — Specimens illustrated on an accompanying plate in the 
article were obtained from graves of Rubiana, Solomon Islands, by Rear-Admiral 
(the captain) Davis during the punitive expedition of 1901. They are, it is 
believed, the first specimens of this character to reach this country. These speci- 
mens are studied in connection with a miniature basket-work, but containing a 
skull, probably that of a chief, brought back by Admiral Davis in 1894. These 
specimens are sticks ornamented with tridacna shell secured by rattan lashings. 
Inside the skull-house were found massive rings, also of tridacna shell. When these 
rings are compared with similar objects still in use, it seems highly probable that 
some at least were rough copies, made for funerary purposes, of rings worn by the 
deceased as breast ornaments. 

Of these funerary objects the most striking by far is the large tridacna slab 
carved in a fretwork design, and measuring 27 cm. in height. This was doubtless 
originally the " door " of a mortuary hut, similar to the hut brought back in 1894. 
The design on this slab becomes interesting when viewed in connection with one of 
the smaller pieces. In the slab the design consists of a double row of small 
anthropomorphic figures dancing with arms akimbo. The design is represented 
in the solid portion. Now, it is quite a comprehensible phase in the history of 
artistic evolution that the artist copying a design in pierced work should pay more 
attention to the open spaces than the solid portion. Becoming conventionalized, 
the " arms akimbo " are seen as unmeaning curls, and in the small plaque the 
bodies of the figures disappear. 

A wooden figure of a fish containing a human skull was also obtained at about 
the same time on the island of Sta. Anna. Sometimes a corpse is kept this way for 
years, the natives waiting for a great funeral feast. The inhabitants of the 
Rubiana lagoon had made themselves notorious for their murders both of white 
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men and of natives during their head-hunting expeditions. Fines of so many pigs 
in earlier days let them to value white men in terms of pigs. The presence of a 
man-of-war sent them to the bush. Severe measures had to be adopted. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Codrington, the Solomon Islanders are ancestor-worshipers. They put 
the head of a chief in a basket and house, call it a tindalo, and " believe every 
tindalo was once a man." Admiral Davis destroyed these cairns or tindalos. It is 
evident that in so doing he was inflicting on the natives the severest punishment 
possible, and one which robbed them of their " natural calls for help in danger and 
distress." — Man, published under the direction of the Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, September, 1904. H. E. F. 

The Ideality of the ^Esthetic Feelings. — Since Schiller coined the expres- 
sion "das Ideal und das Leben " (ideal and life), "the ideality of the aesthetic 
feelings " has been the usual term for the effect of art. So it is customary to 
speak of the ideal and apparent feelings which art is producing as opposed to real 
feelings. It is said that art produces no feeling, but merely a representation of a 
feeling. 

Witasek in his psychological analyses is probably the most important follower 
of ideality, declaring that art does not create any feelings, but merely imaginations 
of feelings. I maintain that in appreciating a work of art I do not only represent 
the feeling, but have it. 

Feeling in art-appreciation is either abstract thinking, as in science, or pure 
feeling, vivid passionate excitement, as in ordinary life-affairs. This is a dilemma, 
from which there is no way out as long as we compare the effect of art and the 
effect of life in their totalities. But, comparing their single elements, we see that 
some of those in life are present in the work of art, and some are missing. The 
whole of the effect of art can be different from life and still be analogous. 

A psychological analysis of the effect of art and the effect of life shows the 
wealth of feelings in our moods, and that, if our feeling depended on reality, it 
would never extend to nature and to fiction, concerning which we have, in fact, 
most feeling. Feeling does not proceed along lines so logical as to depend on 
reality. 

It is easier to dissolve into feeling over a fantasy artistically created than 
over a real person. Figures of art do not touch our sphere of volition, and sym- 
pathy for their vicissitudes is selfless. Only in art can I so dissolve myself in 
another that the recognition of my own personality, against which the other 
stands as a stranger, disappears entirely, and the limit between me and the other 
falls and I am unified with him. This feeling into the identification of another is 
the real province of art. For the robber whose adventures we are following on 
the stage we have this inner feeling. For the robber whose depredations call us 
from the theater to the street our feeling is aroused because of a real event which 
puts our volition to the test. 

The less we are driven by art to practical, active action, the better we can 
give ourselves up to the feeling into the represented condition of feelings. Hence, 
if you separate the single elements of moment in the effects of art, feeling is not 
silenced by a work of art, but manifested most strongly because it does not share 
in any impulse of the will. — Anna Tumaekin, Zeitschrift filr Philosophie und 
pkilosophische Kritik, Vol. V, p. 125. H. E. F. 

Shortcomings in the Execution of Punishment. — The debate in the Reichs- 
tag on May 13, 1904, has passed by without action. After the enormous agitation 
of the press over these questions of the punishment and reformation of criminals, 
this negative outcome is astonishing. But, at any rate, the public is still interested. 
That there are weaknesses in prison administration will not here be denied. But 
they are different from those emphasized by the press. 

First, there is a lack of balance between the justice of the punishment and its 
execution. If you hold as the ideal the moral improvement of offenders, there is 
certainly a shortcoming when, with 75 per cent, of those held in detention for 
short terms of punishment, there is complete or almost complete failure to reach 
the end. Of punishment and moral betterment one cannot speak reasonably when 
the imprisonment is from one day to three months. There is only one effect from 
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these short terms of imprisonment ; that is, to blunt the feelings concerning 
prisons. On the other hand, one must admit that many of the terms of imprison- 
ment are too long for educational results. If punishment works no improvement 
in three or four years, it will not, generally speaking, do so in a longer period. The 
only result of the lengthened terms of imprisonment is to make the criminal not 
dangerous to public safety. On the first offense many criminals are pushed deeper 
and deeper into crime by a brief period of confinement in company with criminals 
by heredity and profession. Therefore too short imprisonments at the beginnings 
of their careers cause too long imprisonments later. It is contrary to sound poli- 
tics to let loose criminals by birth. Here punishment must be completed by subse- 
quent measures of safety. Colonies for obligatory work should be established. 

There is enough danger of contagion in our penitentiaries. There should be 
less use of imprisonment. Probation, the parole, and conditional pardon should, 
in the cases of those not criminal by birth, be used much more than heretofore. 

Adults held for investigation, and children on all arrests, should be kept under 
separate roofs from those sheltering confirmed criminals. For the attention of 
recidivists and defectives there should be a specially trained staff. 

Finally, in Prussia there is a mistake in the dualism of administration. The 
division between the ministry of justice and the ministry of the interior brings 
untoward results. The prisons are too large. The number of prisoners in each 
should be limited to five hundred, so that the director can become acquainted with 
each individual. 

In conclusion, however, we should say that Krohne is right in declaring that 
too much is expected from punishment. — Von Rohden, Zeitschrift filr Social- 
■wissenschaft, October, 1904. H. E. F. 

American Charities in German Eyes. — Dr. Emil Mtinsterberg, president 
of the department of public charities of Berlin, has given an account of his impres- 
sions of American methods to the readers of Charities, preliminary to a report in 
his own magazine, Zeitschrift fiir das Armenwesen. 

Dr. Mtinsterberg did not cease during his visit to speak with wonder of the 
emulsion of charity and politics which he found in every city under the name of 
public relief administration. " You must work earnestly against this," he said. 
" I cannot believe that such a condition of affairs can stand against public opinion, 
and it is for you to create this public opinion and take the departments of charities, 
tenements, and health as much out of politics as you have the department of 
education." Some difficulty was experienced in understanding why the men who 
devote not only money, but knowledge and devotion as well, to charitable and social 
work are not the heads of the different departments of the public administration. 

The accurate and accessible records kept by co-operating organized charities 
in this country were warmly commended, as were also the knowledge and devotion 
of the officers of these societies, which, although often almost without formal 
affiliation, nevertheless co-operate effectively through the personal agreement and 
understanding of their leaders. 

The sums spent for outdoor relief by the public organization of charity seem 
very small compared with the sums distributed by German poor-boards. Private 
charitable organizations supplement the failing public work, and in many cases 
distribute large sums annually. The total expenditure for public and private 
charities in the United States seems insufficient, when compared with the total for 
Germany. But several widely varying conditions must affect this impression. The 
people of Germany are more accustomed to receiving help of varying kinds than 
are Americans, and, furthermore, the preventive measures taken by private societies 
in the United States and their effort to give work to all who need it (a thing more 
possible in America than in older countries) are leading factors which must be 
considered in making a comparison. The spirit of self-support is stimulated also by 
the work of the social settlements in America. 

Dr. Miinsterberg expresses himself as having " formed a strong impression 
that the charge of utilitarianism, which is so frequently applied to American insti- 
tutions, must be withheld in the field of charities and social work; indeed, that, 
on the other hand, we are discussing a work and a spirit of unlimited idealism." 
— Charities, November 12, 1904. E. B. W. 



